fiiry of the fire; and the flames beginning to show them-
selves, a cry arose in the church-yard : " See ! see ! the
church is on fire."
Then the people and the monks assemble in haste,
they draw water, they brandish their hatchets, they run
up the stairs, full of eagerness to save the church, already,
alas! beyond their help. But when they reach the roof
and perceive the black smoke and scorching flames that
pervade it throughout, they abandon the attempt in
despair, and thinking only of their own safety, make all
haste to descend.
And now that the fire had loosened the beams from
the pegs that bound them together, the half-burnt
timbers fell into the choir below upon the seats of the
monks; the seats, consisting of a great mass of wood-
work, caught fire, and thus the mischief grew worse and
worse. And it was marvellous, though sad, to behold how
that glorious choir itself fed and assisted the fire that was
destroying it. For the flames multiplied by this mass of
timber, and extending upwards full fifteen cubits, scorched
and burnt the walls, and more especially injured the
columns of the church. . . .
In this manner the house of God, hitherto delightful
as a paradise of pleasures, was now made a despicable
heap of ashes, reduced to a dreary wilderness, and laid
open to all the injuries of the weather. And many, both
of the laity and monks, would rather have laid down their
lives than that the church should have so miserably
perished.
Bethink thee now what mighty grief oppressed the
hearts of the sons of the Church under this great tribula-
tion ; I verily believe that the afflictions of Canterbury
were no less than those of Jerusalem of old; neither can
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